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a0 The busiest of living agents are certain dead 
men’s thoughts. BoveEE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
oo TWO OF THEM. 


BY FRANK* WALCOTT HUTT. 


A city boy said, with a toss of his head, 
“That boy from the country is not very keen. 
I showed him about, and I’ve little doubt 
He’s charmed with the city—but isn’t he 
green!” 


A country boy brown showed hie@Gusip, from 
town gt ; ise 
A path and ‘a flower he never had seen. 
““My cousin,” said he, “‘spent a summer with 
me, 
He’s charmed with the farm, but, oh—isn’t 
he green!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE BIRD THAT GREW UP. 
BY LUCY A, WEBSTER. 


APA CANARY. flitted back and : forth, 

P carrying a nice hulled seed each time 

to Mamma Canary, who was patiently 
sitting upon five wee, mottled eggs. 

Mamma Canary had decided not to leave 
her nest at all now, for the trying time with 
her promising eggs was just at this poimt. She 
had been sitting just twelve days, and the eggs 
were expected to hatch on the thirteenth day. 
So this explains why Papa Canary was pre- 
paring her food for her. 

“Mamma, I think Hazel’s canaries will be 
out of the shell when we get back,” said Mil- 
dred to her mother, as they were leaving for 
a day’s shopping in the city. : 

“That teminds me,” replied her mother, 
“to tell nurse to keep Hazel away from the 
cage to-day.” 

Before the day was half gone, the birdlings 
were crying lustily for food. This soon at- 
tracted Hazel thither, and in a trice she had 
climbed up on a chair, 

“OQ nursey, do come here! They ’aven’t 
any feavers, and see what gweat big mouves 
they ’ave! Look, nursey, how they stretch 
open their mouves when I say wee-wee-wee!’’ 

Nurse quickly explained that it was cruel 
to imitate the notes of the mother bird, thereby 
causing the little ones to open their mouths - 
expecting food. 

‘“Now, Miss Hazel,’ said nurse, “you see 
that three of the eggs have hatched, and I 
daresay the birdies want to go to sleep. So 
we must not bother them for a day or so.” 

During the week after, Mamma Canary had 
her hands full, so to ‘speak, léoking after her 
babies. 
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Two of them were puny little fellows, how- 
ever, and, with all Mamma Canary’s nursing 
and the extra food of warm mush from Mil- 
dred’s hands, the two poor little birdlings died. 

»Poor Mamma Canary was inclined to mope 
for a while, but, mother-like, soon began to 
lavish all her affection upon her one baby. 

The baby was soon badly spoiled, as might 
have been expected. He grew rapidly, and 
cried from morning till night, except when 
he was asleep. The little fellow had learned 
that a few plaintive notes were always success- 
ful in winning an extra nice tit-bit from Mamma 
Canary. 

I really felt sorry for Papa and Mamma 
Canary; for they were young and inexperi- 
enced, and knew no better than to humor 
birdie’s every whim. To tell the truth, it actu- 
ally took their entire time to hull seeds and 
chew them for that fat baby. 

After three or four weeks one day I noticed 
Mamma Canary sitting quietly upon her perch, 
her head turned sidewise, evidently in a deep 
study. Soon birdie began to cry. Mamma 
paid no attention to him. Louder he cried. 
Then mamma’s patience, I suppose, was ex- 
hausted; for she hopped over to the nest and 
gave that overgrown baby a scolding something 
like this; 

“Spot, if you want anything to eat, you may 
hop out of that nest and get it. Your wings 
are almost grown, and I don’t intend to feed 
you any longer.” 

“This is the result of Mamma Canary’s brown 
study,” thought I. “I am sorry she did not 
decide to use firmness with that child some 
time ago.” 

In this time birdie had grown into a round 
ball of yellow with a blue spot on the top of 
his head, and this was the reason for his being 
called “Spot. ¥ 

When he was six weeks old, he showed evi- 
_ dences of pronounced musical talent. When- 

ever Papa Canary would open up with a carol, 
Spot would make a brave attempt to fall in 
with the second part. And, if he missed his 
notes, he would jerk himself into a fury of 
madness. 

“That is only another manifestation of his 
artistic temperament,’ commented Mildred. 

“T call that bad temper,” said nurse. ‘His 
mother let him have his o own Way: too much 
when he was growing up.” 

Like all youthful prodigies Spot’ soon im- 
pressed us that he had a distinct. personality 
of his own, the chief trait of which at first 
seemed to be that of a mimic. 

He had been living near Mildred’s sewing- 
machine since his birth, and ere long it was 
noticed that he would imitate the noise of 
the running machine, 

“Why, this will never do for a young Cam- 
panini,” said Mildred. And with that Spot 
was whisked off to the music-room, eae he 
was put in training, 

His daily music lesson began with a series 
of trills and cadenzas, after Mildred’s voice 
and the piano. Then Papa Canary came in 
and gave him a musical lecture. So you see 
every thing possible was done to create a 

“musical atmosphere” for our young hopeful. 

Soon he began to repay us for our pains with 
the most beautiful trills, the roundest swells, 
and the most perfect cadenzas a critical audi- 
ence could wish to hear. 

Spot has since become the pride of the entire 
family, and now makes a circuit of forty miles 
going on concert tours. 

But I am sorry to relate that Spot continues 
to be distractedly fond of sewing-machine music. 


For Every Other Sunday. __ 
PUFF. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


‘On, Puff was'a dog! Boo-woo! 

‘And a dogly doggie, too. 
He would frolic and play 
In the comicallest way 

That ever a dog could do. 


Now Puff was a live dog, too, 

As only the baby knew. 
Though of cloth he was made, 
Folks were always afraid 

When Baby Bob made him say 
Boo! Boo-woo! 


Boo-woo! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BENNIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY 8S. C. BARKER. 


ENNIE WELLS was born on the 29th of 
B February, so he had a real birthday only 
once in four years. When he was seven 
years old, he thought a good deal about his 
next birthday, and hoped he would have a 
‘real, nice time,” and that he could do some- 
thing ‘‘partic’lar,” so that he could remember 
it a long time. . 

He spent the most of the long summer vaca- 
tion with his grandfather, who lived in, the 
country on a farm. Bennie had always been 
very fond of farm life. He liked the animals, 
and enjoyed helping about the different kinds 
of farm work. — 

When he went home, as the close of the vaca- 
tion, his grandfather told him he wanted him 


to come, with his father and mother, and spend - 


his birthday at the farm. So, when the 28th 
of February came, they went to Grandpa 
Brown’s, so as to be ready to spend the whole 
of the next day there. They found Bennie’s 
Cousin Ralph, a boy about sixteen, and his two 
sisters, who were younger, already there. They 
had come to help Bennie celebrate his birthday. 

The two boys slept together that night, and 
woke quite early in the morning. 

After breakfast his grandmother told them 
that in a little while they were all going up to 
the woods with grandpa, that he had a surprise 
for them up there; and, while he was getting 
ready, they might see her make candles if they 
wished. So they all went with her to the 
kitchen, where she had a kettle of hot tallow, 
and seyeral sticks about a foot long. Four or 
five pieces of candle-wicking had been put over 
each stick, and the ends brought together about 
a foot below the stick. Then grandma took 
each stick in turn and dipped the wicks in the 
tallow. As she took them out, a little of the 
tallow clung to the wicks and hardened on them; 
and each time they were dipped a little more 
clung to them, so that soon they began to look 
quite like candles. 

“‘Now, Bennie,” said grandma, ‘“‘do you see 
how the wicks get inside the candles?” 

“Why, yes,’”’ he said. ‘‘You put the candles 
outside the wicks.” 

Just then his grandfather said he was ready, 
and Bennie, with his father and mother and 
cousins, started for the ,.woods, which were 
about a quarter of a mile away. Bennie was 
walking ahead of the others with his grandfather, 
and some time before they reached the woods 
he kept looking curiously at something he saw 
in a little clearing at the edge of the woods. 

’ Finally he said, ‘‘Grandpa, what is that? Is 
it —ean it be—a log cabin?” 

And grandpa said, ‘‘That’s just what it is.”’ 

“Oh, isn’t it a beauty!” said Bennie. And, 
indeed, it did look pretty, with a Bee of 


= 


”» 


evergreens, the smoke jotta out of ite ere 
stone chimney, and the roof thatched with 
evergreen boughs, partly covered with snow. 

The children all ran forward to examine it 
-more closely, and looked it all over outside to 


see how it was made. 
father how he knew how to make it. He said, 
when he was young, his father did some lum- 
bering, and he used to go into the woods and 
see the men build their camps; and, when he 
was a little older, he helped build them, So 


he had built this one, with the help of John, the — 


hired man. 
Then they went inside, where a good fire was 
burning in the broad fireplace, and on the crane 


hung a big kettle, in which the dinner was al- 


ready cooking. The round table, one hundred 
years old, which made a big armchair when the 
top was turned over on one side, stood in the 
middle of the cabin. The little wheel on which 
Grandma Brown’s mother used to spin flax was 
in one corner, and on a shelf were the cards 
with which she used to card wool and make it 
into rolls, ready to spin. 

After the children had looked the cabin all 
over, they went out to slide; and Bennie’s father 
and mother stayed to tend the fire and keep the 
dinner cooking. At noon they were all coming 
to the cabin to have an old-time dinner. John 
had brought up the materials for it; and, while 


meat and vegetables were cooking in the big — 


pot over the fire, Bennie’s mother put the plum 


pudding, which grandma had prepared, in the. 


Dutch oven to bake. A Dutch oven is a kind 
of kettle, five or six inches high, with a cover 
just like it. Bennie’s mother put the pudding 
in the oven, then drew out some coals on one 
side of the fireplace, and put the oven on them, 
and placed more coals on the cover. At noon 
grandpa sounded the horn for the children to 
come in, and grandma came up, bringing a 


. Johnnyecake which she baked before the fire. 


When all was done, the meat was put in the 
middle of the great pewter platter which had 
belonged to Grandpa Brown’s mother, and the 
vegetables were placed round it on the same 
platter, as was the custom in olden times. As 
the coals on the Dutch oven had cooled, they 
were replaced with fresh ones; and the pudding 
came out beautifully browned. 

After dinner the children went out again for 
a while to skate, but came back early, to see 
the biscuits bake for supper in the tin baker 
before the fire. A baker is something like a 


- tin box, with one side taken off, and with a cover 
The bis- 


sloping up like the roof of a house. 
cuits were placed on a shelf in the baker; and, 
when those next the fire were browned; the 
pan was turned round and those on the other 
side wére browned. While the biscuits were 
baking, some potatoes were roasting in the 
ashes, which the children sprongunied ‘the nicest 
they ever ate. 

After supper they sat Soa the ‘lonee fire 


awhile, and grandpa and. grandma - told stories _ 


of their young days. | When it-was time to go 
back to grandpa’s house for the night, they all 
left reluctantly. 


As Bennie was walking back through the 


starlight with his father and mother, Ralph, 
who was fond of rhyming, and had quite a 
knack at it, came up behind him singing; 


“Now Bennie boy is filled with joy, 2 
He’s had a birthday féte; 


He’ll not forget, I’m sure, just yet < 


The day that he was eight.” 
And Bennie called back, ‘I don’t belie Pils 


ever forget it, Ralph. It couldn’t have been é 


jollier.” 


They asked their grand- — 


+ 


P ate o>) Mahe a re «:-” 


“species of the fig-tree. 
_ banyan from the 
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Men are guided less by conscience than by 
glory, and yet the shortest way to glory is to be 
guided by conscience. 

Henry Home, 


THE POEM POSTPONED. 


I want to tell you about my kitten, 
The prettiest kitten that ever purred; 
But I’ve looked my spelling-book all through, 
And I can’t discover a single word 
That rhymes with kitten, 
Excepting mitten, 
And that is old and too absurd. 


So the only thing for me to do 

Is just to send you what I’ve written, 
And wait till she grows to be a cat,— 
There are so many to rhyme with that. 


— 
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THE BANYAN-TREE. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


HE banyan-tree is the most extraordi- 
nary of the “‘whole brotherhood of 
venerable trees’? in the plant world. 

Tt is a native of India and one of the many 
The English named it 
Sanskrit bani, meaning 
merchant, because the tree is used by. Hindu 
merchants as a market-place for their wares. 
Though extensively planted in India, it grows 
wild ohly in the Lower Himalayan regions 
and Decean Hills in Hindustan, where it reaches 


the height of from 70 to 100 feet. 


Because of the peculiarity of its manner 
of growing and the enormous circumference 
it finally attains, the Hindus, who, like all 
heathen, ‘‘bow down to wood and stone,” 
regard the banyan as a sacred tree. This re- 


-markable tree was certainly known to the 


ancients; for the Roman naturalist and au- 
thor, Pliny, who flourished a.p. 23, described 
it very minutely in his Natural History. 

The banyan-tree has broadly elliptical, en- 
tire leaves, whose length is from 5 to 6 inches. 
Though so colossal a tree, its fruit, which is 
of a dark and brick-red color, is no larger than 
a hazel-nut or cherry, and grows in pairs in 
the axils of the leaves. 

The singularity of this tree lies in its vast 
rooting branches. After these branches have 
extended about twelve feet horizontally, they 
suddenly change their direction, and, shoot- 
ing downward, root themselves firmly in the 
ground. When they once become stems and 
have reached maturity, they propagate on- 
ward in the same queer, wandering fashion, 
until at last the banyan-tree, in its entirety, 
has the appearance of a leaf-roofed tent sup- 
ported by many columns. In this way and 
manner it occupies and covers a great deal 
of ground and covers a large surface. Indeed, 


in view of its unique powers of extension, it 


would almost seem that the Scriptural com- 
parison should read, ‘“‘Spreading himself [the 
wicked] like a green banyan’’ instead of “‘like 


- a green bay-tree.”’ 


The magnitude attained by some banyan- 
trees is almost past belief. An old English 
writer mentions one in Mangee in Bengal, 
which covered a diameter of 370 feet. The 
circumference of its noonday shadow was 1,116 
feet. It required 920 feet to surround the 
60 stems supporting this tree. 

In the Botanical Garden at Calcutta there 
is said to be now growing a banyan-tree known 
to be a century old. Its main, or mother, 
trunk is 40 feet in circumference. Its addi- 


tional trunks—‘‘daughters growing about the 
mother tree’’—number 230 and are from 6 
to 10 feet in circumference. 

Stil another tree has been described — 
probably one in Cochin China, where this tree 
attains its greatest perfection—which had 
no less than 350 large stems, each equal to 
a large oak, and more than 3,000 smaller stems, 
all together covering space sufficient to hold 
7,000 people. 

“Silent bats in drowsy clusters” cling to 
the banyan-tree’s branches. Birds and mon- 
keys frequent others, The monkeys devour both 
its fruit and its leaves. 

Strangely enough, the vegetation of ‘this 
tree does not begin on the ground from its 
roots. Birds scatter its seeds into the crown 
of palms which send down roots which at first 
embrace and, finally, kill the palms themselves. 
When old, the banyan-tree divides itself into 
separate masses. The original, or mother, 
trunk decays. The column-like props become 
separate trunks for the new generation of the 
banyan family. 

The wood of this gigantic tree is worthless, 
being too light and porous for use. Its bark, 
however, is considered by Hindu doctors as 
a powerful tonic and an effective remedy for 
diabetes. Its white, glutinous juice is the 
Hindu remedy for toothache, and is used for an 
emollient for inflamed feet. That tenacious 
substance employed by bird-fanciers to en- 
snare wild birds, called ‘‘bird-lime,” is made 
from the middle bark of this tree by boiling, 
fermenting, and cleansing it. 

Tt is upon this same banyan-tree, too, that 
the gum lac of commerce is mainly produced 
by the Cocus lacca, a scale-shaped insect, the 
female of which fixes herself on the bark and 
exudes from the margin of her body this resin- 
ous substance. 

The banyan-tree has been successfully trans- 
planted to other lands. Fine specimens of 
them have been reported as growing in Hon- 
olulu and elsewhere. 

Southey, the poet, gives the following lit- 
eral as well as poetical description of this 
wonderful tree in his beautiful poem, ‘The 
Curse of Kehama’’: 


‘Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged banyan grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For o'er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root 
Straight like a. plummet, grew towards the ground, 
Some on the lower boughs which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger growth, unmoved, were hung 
Like stone- drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 

Nor weeds nor briers deformed the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which bowered it o’er 
Came gleams of chequered light. 

So like a temple did it seem that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.’ 


’ 


HE striking point in success is its indi- 
viduality. Each great achievement, is 
part of the man who accomplished it— 

his own handiwork.—Suwccess. 


He who has no wish to be happier is the hap- 
pest of men. W. R. ALGER, — 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DUTY OF GLADNESS. 
BY KATE S. GATES, 


40 CERTAINLY never saw Miss Barbara’s 
] equal, and it’s something for which to 
be devoutly thankful,” said Ruth, as 
she came up on the porch and sat down beside 
Aunt Margaret. ‘‘I had to go down street 
on an errand, and I was enjoying my walk 
and the sunset so much when the first I 
knew she came up behind me. 

‘“Good-evening, Ruth,’ she said, in that 
mournful way of hers. ‘It is dreadful to 
have so much rain and dampness, isn’t it? 
There’ll be a great deal of sickness to pay for 
it.’ 

“Now I’d just been thinking how beautiful 
it was, everything is so fresh and clean. 

“You've heard of Tom Barton’s being ar- 
rested for stealing, haven’t you? All the 
young men seem to be going astray.’ 

“T don’t know what she would have said 
next, but some woful story I’m sure; and I 
made an errand into Marcy’s. I always run 
away from her if I can, for she is sure to give 
me the blues.” 

“You think as Ella Wheeler Wilcox does, 
I guess,” said Aunt Margaret. “I ran on to 
something of hers yesterday: 


‘Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes; no path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the tired ear 
Of earth, so hurt by weary strain 
Of human discontent and cries and pain.”’ 


“That’s very good,” said Tom. ‘But I don’t 
know as it’s any more to the ‘p’int’ than some- 
thing I struck. Don’t know as the author is 
one of the ‘upper ten’ in literary circles; but 
I thought enough of it to commit it to mem- 
ory, and I’m most happy to pass it on to you: 


‘No use in mopin’ 
When skies ain't bright, 
Keep on a’hopin’ 
It'll soon be light.’’ 


There was more; but the gist of the matter 
was in that verse, so I just hung on to that.” 

“T think myself these melancholy folk 
ought to be shut up by themselves. And 
really, auntie, it doesn’t seem very consistent 
for folk who profess to believe that everything’s 
all right and for the best to be so down in 
the mouth ‘when the skies ain’t bright,’ now 
is it?” = 

“Certainly not,’ said Aunt Margaret, 
promptly. ‘‘And we must remember that 
many of our best lessons are learned in the 
school of suffering. 

“Gail Hamilton says that ‘it is the crushed 
grape that gives out the blood-red wine. It 
is the suffering soul that breathes the sweetest 
melodies.’ 

“And, as Beecher wisely said, ‘Happiness 
is not the end of life, but character.’ We are 
not put here merely to enjoy ourselves, but to 
grow into the measure and stature of the Per- 
fect One. 

“Some one says that God rarely if ever 
makes the educating process a painless one 
when He desires remarkable results. So let 
us accept cheerfully whatever is sent us to 
bear; and, since we know 


‘* God is in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world,”’ 


let us speak hopefully always and carry sun- 
shine and good cheer to all.” 


4 


A man must first govern himself ere he be 
fit to govern a family, and his family ere he be 
fit to bear ‘the government of the Commonwealth. 

Sir. WaLTerR RALEIGH. 


DO YOU WISH? 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do: 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true; 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thought be clean and high; 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start 
By accummulating wisdom 
In the serap-book of your heart! 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learrf to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way; 

For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 

Youth’s Companion. 
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THEODORE MAY’S USE OF TACT. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER, 


Part I, 
saw in last 


db OOD-MORNING, sir. I saw in last 
(Ge night’s paper that you want to hire 


a boy, and I came to make appli- 


cation for the place.” 
When Mr. Carp, head of the Carp Music 
House, glanced up from a catalogue of new 


music that he was examining, he saw stand- 
ing before him a neatly dressed, well groomed, 
and manly looking boy. After scanning him 
from head to foot for a few moments, the music- 
man remarked, in a rather curt and sneering 
way: 

“You want a job, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 

“Well, I guess you’ve come to the wrong 
place. You'd be afraid to work: you might 
soil your white hands and fine clothes. No 
doubt you think I want some one to play the 
piano or sell music to the ladies, but I’ll try 
to look after that part of the business myself 
for a while yet. I take it you’re one of the 
dudes they turn out at the college on the hill.” 

“Tm a student of Highland College, sir; 
but I’m willing to do any kind of work during 
the vacation that is honorable and that I can 
do in a satisfactory way, for I need to earn 
something to help me along at college.” 

“Well, you’re not the kind of a boy I’m 
after, and I can’t waste any more time!” 

Mr. Carp turned abruptly to his catalogue; 
and Theodore May, sorely disappointed, left 
the store, knowing that he had been dismissed. 

The boy’s home was several hundred miles 
away from the town in which Highland Col- 
lege was located. He desired to find work 
during the vacation in the college town, so 
that he might have access to the college li- 
brary; for he wanted to do some extra read- 
ing. But now he had failed to secure the 
position that would suit him better than any 
other he could think of,—a position in a music 
store. 
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SPORT ALT -THE BEACH: 


He was. a discouraged boy as he walked 
away from the music house, musing over his 
interview with Mr. Carp. Suddenly, however, 
his face brightened. He had an idea, and he 
quickened his steps under the impetus of it. 

“Mr. Carp thought I was dressed too well, 
and looked too spruce generally to be willing 
to do rough work,” Theodore reflected. ‘‘ Well, 
Tl see whether I can’t overcome his objections.” 

He hurried up to the college dormitory, 
where he had a room, and a couple of hours 
later he was walking rapidly down through 
the campus toward the business part of the 
town. But he was so transformed that you 
would never have recognized him. Instead 
of looking spruce and trig, he appeared more 
like a ragamuffin of the street. The coat 
on his back had been through several class 
fights, and was frayed and torn accordingly; 


‘his trousers had been worn on a number of 


botanical excursions, and showed marks of 
briers and barbed-wire fences; while his shoes 
were torn and mud-stained, as if he had just 
come a long distance from the country afoot. 
His hair was usually his pride, being long and 
inclined to curl, especially in damp weather; 
but now a good deal of tousling made it look 
more like a brush-heap than anything else, 
The crown of his hat was shoved to a point. 
and the rim was turned up behind and down 
in front. All this gave him the appearance 
of a careless, awkward boy, who would doubt- 
less accord with Mr. Carp’s ideas of a suitable 
work-hand,—one who was not spoiled by 
over-refinement, and would therefore not be 
too proud to do any kind of work. He walked 
into the store with an appearance of timidity. 

“Howdy-do, mister? I hear you want a 
boy to work in your store, an’ I’m the chap 
that wants the job,” said Theodore, rubbing 
his chin with a well-assumed air of bashfulness. 

“What can you do, I’d like to know?” and 
Mr. Carp scanned the boy from head to foot. 
“T want a boy who can attend to the store 
when I go to my meals; but you’d scare people 
away. Where do you live?” 

“Oh, in a little town a hundred or more 
miles up the railroad.” 


“‘Hiver been to school?” 

“Yes, sir, some.’ 

“Know anything about pianos?” 

“Yes, sir, I think u could handle ’em. Id 
like to try, anyway.” 

“Suppose you sit down to this instrument 
and give me a sample of your skill,” said the 
proprietor, greatly amused at the idea of such 
a looking specimen of boyhood playing a piano. 7 

Theodore sat down on the stool deliberately 
and played a piece off-hand, and played it 
well, too, though he purposely made a few 
slight mistakes to ward off suspicion. 

“Why, sir, you’re a genius!”’ cried Mr. Carp, 
admiringly,—‘“‘a genius in homespun and rags 
one might say. Well, I guess I'll give you 
a chance. I don’t care to hire a smart Aleck 
from the college who thinks he knows more 
than his boss. One of that kind was im here 
for the job only a couple of hours ago. My, 
how fine he looked! I knew he’d be too dapper 
to sweep the store and do other rough work, 
and so I gave him his walking papers in short 
order. But I don’t think you’ll be too stuck-up 
to work, ha! ha! judging by your clothes and 
the grime on your hands. You can come in 
the morning. But see here, boy, you look 


.a little too uncouth. I’m afraid you’d scare 


my customers away in such a garb. You 
must spruce up a little before you come again, 
and don’t forget to use a comb on that shock . 
head of yours! It’ll stand a good deal of 
smoothing.” 

“All night, Mr. ca 
morning.”’ And Theodore turned away, a 
wise smile lighting up his dusty face. 

(To be continued.) 


Tll be here in the 


EMORY is an essential that can be 
cultivated. There is no acceptable 
apology possible for a poor memory, ri 

and it is one thing a public will not forgive. ‘ 
A great deal of time is not required to culti- Be 


vate memory, since when on a train, in the 
street, or anywhere else, in fact, one may be 
memorizing; and every line or bar intelligently 
committed to memory is an advance.—Success. 


* 


WHAT WINS. 


Tue world has full many a hero: 
Go read what those heroes have done, 
And you'll find that, though oft they were 
baffled, 
They kept up their courage and won. 
They never lost courage in failure, 
Giving up as the weak-hearted will, 
But said, ““We will try, and keep trying, 
And conquer all obstacles still.” 


And this they have done the world over: 
Their tasks were accomplished at last 
By often repeated endeavor. 

The young oak may bend to the blast, 
But it springs to its place when it passes, 
And grows to new strength every day. 
And in time it stands firm in the tempest, 

Whose wrath whirls the tall pines away. 


Defeat makes a man more persistent 
Tf the right kind of_courage be his; 
He determines to conquer, and does it, 

And this is what heroism is. 


- Strive on with a patient endeavor, 


The steadfast of purpose will win; 
Defeat comes to-day, but to-morrow 
May usher the grand triumph in. 
Our Young Folks. 
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A FIVE-CENT PIECE. 


BY C, A. PARKER. 


ss NE, two, three, four,” counted Freddie, 
laying the pennies evenly one upon the 
other. : 

“‘Five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, ’leven.”’ 
He had to bea little more careful in placing 
them as the pile grew higher and higher. 

“Twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen.” That was all, and it wasn’t neces- 
sary to count them anyway: he knew just how 
many there were before he began. 

As he finished he gave a sigh that seemed to 
come clear from his shoes, and his thoughts ran 
on something like this: 

“Hight more. I’m ’fraid I won’t get ’em in 
time. I don’t get many jobs, and, when. I have 
one, folks don’t pay me much. I thought Mr. 
Green would give me five cents for carrying that 
basket, it was real heavy; but he only gave me 


_ two. ' 


“T wish ma hadn’t told me not to ask folks 
for pennies. Uncle Tom would:have been real 
willing to give me some, I know, if he’d thought 
of it. He’d have liked to. 

“Well, I don’t believe [ll have twenty-five 
cents by Saturday, and I do want to go to that 
sleight-of-hand show like everything. It must be 
so funny to see ’em find things where there ain’t 
any, and all. Oh, I do wish I could get eight 
cents more, some way!”’ 

He sighed again, as he put the money back 
into his shabby little purse and put the purse 
into his pocket. 

Just then his aunt Mattie came out of the 
door. She was a brisk, bustling little woman 
with black eyes that looked very sharply at one 
out of their bright glasses. He was spending 
the summer with her. 

““There’s company to supper, Freddie,’ she 
said, ‘‘and I want some blackberries. They’re 
selling now at two boxes for a quarter. Here’s 
the money. Get ’em at Clark’s, then they’ll 
be nice.”’ And she hurried back into the house. 

But, when Freddie reached the store, he 
found that blackberries were selling at ten cents 
a box. He bought two boxes, dropped the 
change into his pocket and ran home. 

His aunt met him at the door. “You were 
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very quick,” she said, opening the package. 
“And what beautiful berries! They’re cheap at 
a shilling.” 

Then she hurried into the house again, and 
Freddie went out and sat down in the shade of 
a big tree. 

A temptation had come to him,—one that he 
would have hardly thought possible a little 
while before. 

Would it really be wicked to keep the five 
cents? Aunt Mattie had expected to pay a 
shilling for the berries, and she thought they 
were cheap at that price. And he did want to 
go to that sleight-of-hand performance so badly! 

If he could keep the five-cent piece, then 
there would be only-three cents lacking, and he 
thought he might be able to earn that much 
before Saturday afternoon. 

There were so many at table that evening 
that Freddie had to wait; and, when the com- 
pany had gone into the parlor, and Aunt Mattie 
called him in, she said: 

“Tt’s too bad, Freddie, but the berries are 
all gone. J’ll get you a dish of stewed prunes.”’ 

She bustled about a few minutes, helping him 
to his supper, then went into the sitting-room, 
and Freddie was alone again. And he said to 
himself that, since he was not to have any of 
the berries, he might surely keep the five cents. 

Still he felt very uneasy in his mind. “‘T’ll 
sleep over it,” he thought finally. 

But he didn’t sleep as well as usual, and in 


the morning it was far from clear to him that 
it would not be wrong to keep the money. 

That day he earned just three cents. 
he had money enough to go to the show. 
wasn’t happy, though. 

“T wish I could earn five cents more,’ he 
said. ‘‘Then I’d give Aunt Mattie her’s, right 
straight.” 

But suddenly it came to him how hard it 
would be to give her the money after all this 
time. He should have to explain why he 
hadn’t done so before, with her eyes looking 
sharply at him through her glasses. It really 
didn’t seem as if he could. 

“You may get me two more boxes of berries 
if you ean get as nice ones as those you bought 
yesterday,” his aunt said toward tea-time, 
handing him a quarter. 

““They’re only ten cents—now,” said Freddie. 

“Ts that so? Well, then, you can keep the 
change, to pay for going without berries last 
night,” she laughed, hurrying back into the 
house. 

“Now what shall I do?” thought Freddie, as 
he went slowly down the street. ‘I’ve got 
money enough to go to the show without using 
any that doesn’t belong to me. But, when I 
give Aunt Mattie her five cents, she’ll think I 
would have kept it if she hadn’t said I might 
keep the other one; and I can’t tell her I wasn’t 
going to because I hadn’t made up my mind. 

“Maybe she wouldn’t believe me anyway. 


Now 
He 


6 
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She might think if ’d come so near keeping 
what wasn’t mine, I’d tell a lie, too. Oh, dear 
me! What shall I do?” 

Suddenly he stopped short, and his breath 
came fast. An idea had come into his head, 
but it meant giving up the show as well as tell- 
ing about the money. 

He thought that, if he gave both five-cent 


pieces to his aunt, she would not think so badly - 


of him as she would if he only gave back her 
own; and, after a short struggle with himself, 
he decided to do it. 

It would be hard to give up seeing the man 
turn flowers out of an empty hat, and find 
rabbits in the hall, and all that, and it would 
be very hard to. tell his aunt about the money; 
but he knew he should have no peace of mind 
till he did. And he walked fast now to get it 
over with as soon as possible. 

His aunt was bustling about as usual when 
he got back, and there was a look on her face 
that made it still harder to tell his story. 


When he had finally stammered it out and. 


put the two pieces of money in her hand, she 
said: 

“T’m glad enough yeu told me and gave me 
both five-cent pieces, Freddie. Mrs. Gaylord 
was in a few minutes ago, and she mentioned 
that Clark was selling blackberries yesterday 
for ten cents. I can’t tell you how it made me 
feel, I was so disappointed in you. 

“But now I see you are an honest boy yet, 
and I don’t believe you'll ever think of being 
anything but honest again.” 

“No, ma’am! I guess I won’t! It doesn’t 
pay, I can tell you!” Freddie exclaimed, start- 
ing off. 

‘““Wait a moment,” said his aunt. ‘Here is 
your five-cent piece. I want you to take it. 
If I had imagined you cared so much about 
that entertamment, I would have given you 
the money before.” 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Mattie!” Freddie cried, 


dropping the piece of money into his pocket. 


And then he took it out again. 

“You—you won’t think I expected maybe 
you might give it back, will you, Aunt Mattie?” 
he said pleadingly. .“‘I’d rather not take it if 
you do.” 

“No, dear,” replied his aunt, very kindly, 
“T won’t think any such thing.” 

Freddie sighed happily and ran away. 


MY GLADNESS. 
AM glad of life, because 


It gives me the chance to love and to | 


work and to play and to look up at the 
stars; 

To be satisfied with my own possessions, 
but not contented with myself until I have 
made the best of them; 

To despise nothing in the world except false- 


hood and meanness, and to fear nothing except — 


cowardice; 

To be governed by my admirations rather 
than by my disgusts; 

To covet nothing that is my neighbor’s, 
except his kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manners; 

To think seldom of my enemies, often of 
my friends, and every day of God; 

And to spend as much time as I can, with 
body and with spirit, in God’s out of doors. 

Henry VAN Dyke (adapted). 


In a natural state, tears and laughter. go hand 
im hand; for they are twin-born. Like two chil- 
dren sleeping in one cradle, when one wakes and 
stirs, the other wakes, also, BEECHER. 


- 
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SUNNY HEART AND HAPPINESS. 


BY JOSEPHINE VAN TASSEL BRUORTON, 


Crier comes before the curtain. 


Oyez! Oyez! Hear,all ye people! This is to notify 
each and all that his Majesty, King Wiseman, the 
Great and Only, will grant a hearing this day unto all 
his people concerning the banishment from his King- 
dom, yclept Happiness, of all Fays, Gnomes, Brownies, 
Spirits, or Sprites, or any other foolish and fantastical 
creations; and likewise, and at the same time, a hearing 
on the propriety of changing the name of ye said King- 
dom from ‘‘Happiness’’ unto ‘‘Common Sense.”’ 
Oyez! Oyez! Hear, all ye people, and attend! 

The curtain rises, disclosing the Hall of Judgment 
in the King’s palace, King Wiseman seated in the chair 
of Justice. His Privy Councillor stands back of the 
King. Prince Sunny Heart is seated on a low stool at 
the King’s feet. A few courtiers grouped at the left, 
the people scattered round in the background and at 
the sides, anywhere so they are out of the way. 


Overture: “Happiness v. Common Sense.” 

“Hail, Columbia! Happy Land!’’] 

Hail to Happiness, glorious land! 

Hail to Wiseman, Heaven-sent King! 

All hail to him who knows it all, 

And to his realm will Reason bring! 

For he’ll banish all these foolish Fays, 

So let his praises loudly ring! 

Let Common Sense still be our boast, 

Never minding what it cost! 

And may our realm soon change its name 

And more augment our great King’s fame! 
Firm, united, let us be! 


[Air: 


King [solo.] Vl vote with you, you’ll vote with 
me! 


[Courtiers all nod their heads solemnly.) 


And, if we both be of one mind, 
Common Sense we soon shall find! 


King Wiseman. Now, Crier! Proclaim the 
hearing open! 


Crier [loudly]. Oyez! Oyez! Hear, all ye 


people, and understand! The hearing of the 


people, on the banishing of the Fairies and 
like obnoxious creatures, and on the renam- 
ing of the Realm, is proclaimed to be open, 


per order of his Majesty, the King! Ho! 
All ye people! Hear and understand! 

Enter Fairy Queen and band. . 
Music: ‘The Fairy March.” [Air: “Auld 


Lang Syne.’’| 

Oh, will you let your Fairy Friends 
Be banished from your shore? 

And will you thoughtlessly forget 
Those happy days of yore? 

Those happy days of yore, dear friends, 
Those happy days of yore! 

Oh, promise us you'll ne’er forget 
Those happy days of yore! 

[At the close of the singing they group themselves 
in the background. The people applaud.] 


[King Wiseman scowls:] 


Privy Councillor. I wish your Majesty had » 


deemed it best to issue a proclamation that 
there should be no singing! 


Enter the Brownie leader and his band, singing 
“The Brownie Parade.” [Air: ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’’| 


From East and West, from North and South, 
The Brownie Band doth muster; 
The news we heard—of banishment— 
Did put us in a fluster! 
But, Brother Brownies, keep good heart, 
For not a foot we'll stir, Sir! 


And, if they try to drive us out, 
They’ll find we shall demur, Sir! 


We’ve always tried our very best 
To help each man and maiden; 
We've toiled for them and moiled for them, 
With all their burdens laden! 
Now, Brother Brownies, keep good heart, — 
For not a foot we’ll stir, Sir! 
If they don’t want us any more, 
They’ll find we shan’t concur, Sir! 


But, if the King’s opinion now 
Is of his tribe’s a token, 
And no one wants us any more, 
We'll all be just heart-broken! : 
But, Brother Brownies, keep good heart, 
For not a foot we'll stir, Sir! 
If we can’t be friends, why, we’ll be foes, 
And that they’ll find much worse, Sir! 


[People applaud, ery: “You shawt go! No, siry 
no!’’] 


stop! 
Privy Councillor, Would not your Majesty 
better issue a proclamation to that effect? 


King [scowling]. This must stop! This must j 
a 


[The applause dies away.| 


King. Well, not just yet. You see the noise 
has stopped! | > 


Enter the Harvest Queen, singing “The H ar 
vest Song.” [Air: “Sweet Bye-and-Bye.’’| 


Oh, ye tribes of this beautiful Realm, 
If ye send us away from your land, 
Who’ll remind you to sing of the praise 
Of the Bounteous, All-giving Hand? 
Who will sing of the rich Harvest-time? 
Who will sing of the Wheat and the Corn? 
Who will waft up God’s praise to His throne - 
When my larks sing no more in the morn? 


[All the Fatries and Brownies join in the chorus.| 
Let us stay! Let us stay! 
Let us stay and be friends as of yore! 
Let us stay! Let us stay! " 
Let us stay inthe land evermore! 


[People shout: “Stay! 
You shall stay!’’] 


applaud and 
Yes! 


Stay! 


King [scowling]. This must be stopped! I 
can’t have it! I won’t have it! S 

Privy Councillor. Best issue a proclama- 
tion, your Majesty! : 

King. So I. will! 


So I will! Next time! 
But who comes here? : 


Enter the Spirit of the Corn. “The Carol. of 
the Corn.” [Air: “Home, Home, sweet, sweet 
Home.| 


God saw the land, that it was good, ' ~ 
He knew that it was fair, ~ 
Then set upon the waiting Earth 
His seal of beauty rare. a 
He set the tendrils on the Vine, : 

The blossom on the Thorn, 4 
Then—rarest, daintiest touch of all— be: 
The tassel on the Corn. : 


The Corn! The Corn! 

The yellow-tasselled Corn! 

The fairest thing in all the Land 
Is the Corn! The yellow Corn! 


And, when the tassels wave and toss, 
Like banners ’gainst the sky, 

We know the high-tide of the year, 
The Harvest-time, is nigh! 

We gather up the ripening ears 
And thank the Lord each morn 

For'His worthiest gift to all mankind,— 
TheZCorn! The yellow Corn! 
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The Corn! 
The yellow-tasselled Corn! 
The worthiest thing in all the land 


The Corn! 


Is the Corn! The yellow Corn! 


Piss people applaud so softly that the King takes 
no heed.] 


Enter the Spirit of the Wheat, 
Ripening of the Wheat.” 


Within the russet, up-turned Earth 
Men lay the seed away, 

Then watch and wait for weary weeks 
Until the Harvest day; 

And, as they wait and watch, they pray: 
“0 God! Full measure mete 

To us who wait with anxious hearts 
For the Ripening of the Wheat!” 


The Ripening of the Wheat! 
The Ripening of the Wheat! 
We watch and pray 
By night and day 
For the Ripening of the Wheat! 


ae “The 


To feed the hungry, help the poor, 
And plenty mete to all, 

To comfort, satisfy, and bless, 
Ere Winter’s white flakes fall,— 

For that was I sent down from Heaven, 
A Spirit rare and sweet; 

Pray God, ye drive not from your Land 
The Spirit of the Wheat! 


The Spirit of the Wheat! 
The Spirit of the Wheat! 
Oh, watch and pray 
Both night and day 
For the Spirit of the Wheat! 


[People applaud softly, murmuring: “We will! 


We will!” 


King [scowling]. They don’t make 
noise! I don’t like that!’ I can’t have it! 

Privy Councillor. Best issue a proclamation, 
your Majesty, that the people are not to keep 
still! 

King. Well, so I will! 
time! 


any 


So I will! 


The next 


Enter the Pumpkin Goblin, singing ‘‘ The Pride of 
Harvest-tide.” [Air: “Glory, Hallelujah!’ | 
Give praise unto the tasselled Corn that grow- 
eth fair and tall, 
Give praise unto the ripened Wheat that feed- 
eth great and small; 
But praise ye most the Pumpkin, for he sery- 
; eth one and all, 
And he’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
He’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 


Ye little pig doth like ye feast he spreads be- 
fore his eyes! 
Ye kine do give him welcome when stern Win- 
ter rules the skies! 
Ye human folk do like him best when stirred 
up into pies! 
- And he’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

~ Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
He’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 


Ye Mother cutteth him in bits to cook him on 
the fire! 
Ye Father eateth Pumpkin pies unto his heart’s 
desire! 
Ye boys make Jack-o’-lanterns that do rouse 
_ their sisters’ ire! 
Oh, he’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

He’s the Pride of the Harvest-tide! 
[The people laugh,.so do the King and all the 
court. | 

Enter the King of the Gnomes and his band, 
singing ‘‘The March of the Gnomes.’ [Air: 
“‘Marching through Georgia.’’| ‘ 


Sing a song of mutiny, we won’t be sent away! 


All your doings we shall quash and all your laws 
gainsay! 
Kings and privy Councillors, they cause us no 
dismay ! 
We’re determined to stay here forever! 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
stay! 
Hurrah! hurrah! We’ll march here every day! 
And none need try to hinder us or stop us on 

our way! 
We’re determined to stay here forever! 


We Gnomes have come to 


[The people applaud furiously, and shout: 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! So you shall! So you 
shall!” | 


King. This can’t be borne! It shan’t be 
borne! Crier, do your duty! 

Crier. Oyez! Oyez! The King doth pro- 
hibit each and every and all of the people from 
speaking any more, on pain of death! Ovyez! 


Oyez! Hear, O ye people, and take heed! 
[All sit in silence.] 


King. Well, well, we are waiting to hear 
the wishes of our people as regards the matters 
aforesaid. Why does none speak? 


[No one answers.] 


King. Speak! I tell you, speak! Why do 
you not answer me? 
Crier, Oyez! Oyez! His Majesty the King 


doth issue another proclamation permitting 
his people to speak! 

Privy Councillor [boxes his ears). 
Put the question to vote! 

Crier. Ovyez! Oyez! Allin favor of banish- 
ing the Fairies, Gnomes, Brownies, and Spirits 
from this Kingdom of Happiness and of 
changing the name of the aforesaid Kingdom 


Fellow! 


~ to that of Common Sense, please say ‘Aye!’’ 


[Dead silence.] 
King. Repeat it! 
[Crier repeats it.] 
[Dead silence.] 


Crier [suddenly]. 

All [very loud]. No! No! 

Crier [hastily]. It is a vote! 

King [furiously]. Then I resign my position! 

Privy Councillor [angrily]. And I, too! 

The Courtiers and People [together]. We accept 
your resignations with the greatest of pleasure! 

Head Goustier [stepping forward and bowing 
low before Prince Sunny Heart], And _ please, 
your Highness, we beg your acceptance of the 
crown on condition that the Fairies be allowed 
to remain forever, and that the name of the 
Kingdom remains unchanged. 

Prince Sunny Heart. I accept on those con- 
ditions, 

All, 


Contrary-minded. 


Hurrah! 
King! 
Hurrah! hurrah! loud let his praises ring! 
The Kingdom’s name shall be unchanged, the 

Fairies still remain! 
Hurrah for our Sunny Heart forever! 


Hurrah! for Sunny Heart, our 


ORE dear in the sight of God and. his 
M angels than any other conquest is 
the conquest of self. 
Dean STANLEY, 
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THE SHIP’S ESCORT. 


3 BY MARION C, CUTLER. 


HEN the President visited our city, 

\/ \) he had men on horseback escort him,’ 

said James Chapin, 

“And, when Buffalo Bill came to town, he 
had a band go ahead of him,” broke in his 
little brother Ned. 

“Oh, my!” answered William, one of the 
four boys who had gathered together one 
rainy afternoon around a fireplace and were 
popping corn, 

“Do you know anything about escorts, 
Cousin Edward?” asked James. 

“Well, I can’t tell you very much,” replied 
Edward, ‘You know when I went to Europe 
with mother and father, I was not very old; 
but I remember how the queen looked when 
she was out one holiday. Everything about 
her was bright and shining, and she was drawn 
in a splendid coach by four beautiful white 
horses. In front, in back, and on both sides 
were men on horseback in fine liveries. These 
were her escorts.” 

Just then James’ eldest sister Marie came 
into the room, to see why the boys were so 
quiet; and, finding them telling stories, she 
listened awhile. 

*‘O sister,’ said her brother, “‘won’t you 

please tell the boys about the escorts you once 
had?” 
_ “Tl tell you a little before tea-time if you 
would like to have me,” she replied. ‘One 
June day I went on an ocean trip South and 
we had some escorts.” 

“Oh, you mean some tugs,” Broke in one 
of the ‘boys. 

“No,” answered Marie. 

“Why, what else could it be?” the fellow 
asked. 

“We sailed over the blue sea that was as 
smooth as a lake; and one afternoon, as we 
were standing well up in the bow of the ship 
talking with the captain, he said, ‘There they 
come!’ 

“More boats, Miss Marie?” 

“No, you could not guess if you tried all 
day,” she answered. ‘They were porpoises.”’ 

“Porpoises!’’ repeated the boys, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Oh, please do hurry and tell us!” 

“Well,” she continued, ‘“‘we looked immedi- 
ately in the direction indicated by the cap- 
tain, and saw first one and then another of 
these spindle-shaped fish, about four feet in 
length, jump out of the water and disappear 
again head first, all the time coming nearer 
the ship, swimming in file, and having the ap- 
pearance of a great sea-serpent. Soon they 
were right by the ship’s side, and, leaning over 
the rail, we could see them, their skin perfectly 
smooth, through the water some five or six 
feet below the surface, as they dove down to 
the very point where the vessel cuts the water. 
As they raced with the boat, we watched them 
rolling in glee, showing their white stomachs; 
and, when they turned over, the captain said: 
‘That’s the way they scratch their backs on 
the ship. See how they enjoy the game!’ 

“After escorting us for some time, they all 
disappeared, waiting to greet some following 
vessel, 

“We waited and watched some time but they 
did not reappear.” 

“Come, now, boys, to supper,’’ ‘called James, 
“Sister will tell you some more queer things 
another time. 

- “Don’t tell,” he whispered, ‘‘but that hap- 
pened when she went on her wedding trip.” 
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TURKEYS ENJOY PLAY. 


BY MRS. A. M, MARRIOTT. Ss 


5 “URKEYS enjoy play more than any other 

fowl, or than all of them put together. 

I think turkeys and ducks both appre- 
ciate fun, but the former much more than the 
latter. I have spent a good many years with 
fowls of different sorts on the farm, and have 
often been greatly amused at their evident ap- 
preciation of fun, 

Young turkeys often act as if they were play- 
ing some sort of a game, and will all run and 
whirl and circle about, repeating this over and 
over until tired. Sometimes the old gobbler 
will join in the play, and seems then to act as 
a sort of leader. 

Sometimes a couple of young gobblers will 
chase each other around and arsntd a post or 
pole or a tree until they are tired or dizzy, then 
turn, and the one that was being chased will 
be the chaser. They are not angry; for, when 
they are, they act very differently. We always 
call this play dancing around the May-pole. 

They are very inquisitive and easily fright- 
ened over anything strange. They never can 
get used to a boy’s straw hat lying on a porch 
or on the ground. They all, old and young, 
walk around the dreaded object, and, stretch- 
ing their necks to the utmost, make a peculiar 
noise which they make when they see a snake, 
and will not leave it until some one goes and 
picks up the hat, when they instantly lose their 
fear of it, 

Once I saw a lot of them peering into the 
wood-house, and from the fuss they were mak- 
ing supposed a snake had crawled in there. I 
took a hoe with which to despatch his_snake- 
ship, and, cautiously. looking in, saw—what! 
Nothing but a worn-out square of oil-cloth. It 
was once used as a table cover, and was then 
doing duty as a carpet for a play-house.. It had 
black and yellow bars across it, and the tur- 
keys supposed they were snakes. 

Once the clothes-line had become so slack 
that it almost touched the ground at the lowest 
point, and was swinging back and forth in the 
wind. Several young turkey hens came up, 
and actually caught the swinging rope in their 
mouths, walking out with it until it stretched 
so high it jerked itself out of their mouths. 
Then they turned, and, seizing it again, ran as 
far as they could the other way. I called the 
children, and together we watched them until 
they were tired of trying to carry a rope away 
that was fast at both ends. This is perfectly 
true, 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ALL ABOARD! Up with the anchor! Loose 
the sails! We are off for another voyage, and 
Kvery Other Sunday swings out in full rig and 
complete crew, taking a course for twelve 
months’ cruise, 

How has it fared with you all, good people, 
during the summer? What new and interest- 
ing chapters are recorded? Are we ready to 
hear and see and enjoy, all the more because of 
a change in daily habits? 

To drop all figures of speech and stick to 
facts, the Editor greets you, young and old, 
most heartily. He hopes you share his friendly 
feelings, and are glad to see the pages of this 
paper again. 

Among the continued articles. will be the 
completion of “The Great Composers,” illus- 
trated, begun in the preceding volume. The 


subjects treated will be Bach, Wagner, Mendels- 
sohn, Weber, Handel, Chopin. 

A new series, also illustrated, will be published 
alternately with the “Composers,” entitled 
‘“Women of the Bible.” This leads through a 
field somewhat. different from former courses. 
In these sketches ought to be found helps for 
teachers and good reading-matter for all. 

At oné time we thought the ‘Home Study 
Club” had fulfilled its mission in the three years 
past; but a demand exists for continuance, and 
so it will go on, profitably, we believe, and in 
favor. ‘‘Bible Questions” will again challenge 
the reader, and lead to first-hand acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. The individuals named 
below won the prizes in this department, having 
sent in the best sets of answers to the questions 
of the past year: first prize, Miss Luella A, 
Peterson, Whitman, Mass.; second prize, Miss 
Annie W. Wilkins, Danvers, Mass.; third prize, 
Mr, Wendell Chapman, Washta, Ia. Congratu- 
lations! 

As will be seen, the prize attraction is shifted, 
this volume, to ‘‘The Home Study Club.” » 

In this number is a special exercise for au- 
tumn, ‘‘Sunny Heart and Happiness,” offered at 
this early date in time for rehearsal, 

May Volume XX. have a prosperous voyage! 

~It must be so if the good will heretofore shown 
prevails still among readers and contributors. 
One lad exclaimed: “I wish Every Other Sunday 
were published every week.” That change 
may come some day, but at present. we shall 
meet you and serve you with bi-monthly zeal 
and affection. Quality, not quantity, must be 
our motto. , 


HOME STUDY. CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest we offer a 
prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
famous artists, with many illustrations. Answers 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than three 
weeks after the date when the questions are pub- 
lished. 


EDITED BY MRS, SARA SARGENT ABBOTT, 


1. From whom do we get the familiar quota- 
tion, “I, too, was born in Arcadia’’? 
2, What was ‘‘Tiny Tim’s”’ toast? 


3. What was Hawthorne’s first book, and . 


how old was he when it was written? 

4, The true story. of whom is told in Charles 
Kingsley’s dramatic poem,. ‘The Saint’s Trag- 
edy ”? kd 

5. To what islands off the New England 
coast does Lowell refer, as 

‘¢ A heap of bare and splintery crags 

Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts and chasms and storm-bleached jags, 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost **? 


6. In which of Dickens’ books did he show 
himself a merciless satirist of American char- 
acteristics and institutions? 

7. What famous German said, 

“ Against stupidity the very gods 
Themselves contend in vain’’? 


8. What is the ‘Bridge of Sighs,”’ and why 
is it so called? 
9, What is “‘La Fornarina,” and where is it? 
10. From what person is the character, Mr. 
Micawber, said to have been drawn? 
Answers will appear October 9 


-LETTER-BOX. 


DELL, ORE. 


Dear Editor,—I like to read the Every Other Sun- 
day, and I think it isa fine paper. I have taken it ever 
since I was ten years old. I am twelve now. 

Iam going to see my cousin Elva Gaskill. I have 
not seen her for five years. She takes the Every Other 
Sunday and says she likes it. 


My father’s people are going to have a reunion at ~ 


Summerville, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
here. I have six brothers and sisters. 

We have two little chip-munks which we kept in a 
cage all winter. If any one puts their hand in the 
cage with nuts on it, they will get on your hand and 
take the nuts off, 

If you will print this, I will write again. 


Irma E. Epwarps. 


ENIGMA I. 


I Am composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is opposite of die. 

My 1; 5,6, 7, surrounds a lake. 

My 1, 14, 5, 6, is opposite of fat, 

My 1, 9, 5, 18, 14, is to go away. 

My 2, 3, Me was a woman in a garden. 
My 8, 9, 10, is to permit. 

My 13, 12, 11, 14, is evil. 


My whales isa good motto. Beri. 


BEHEADINGS, 


BEHEAD sawn timber and get a paint. 
Behead one who loves and get above. 
Behead did cling and get part of the body. 
Behead a chest for money and get to propose. 
Behead a tree bearing oil and get to exist. 
Behead to strike and get a very small insect. 
Behead a larger number and get metal from the 
mine. : : 
Behead a ‘sign and get grown boys. 
Behead not warm and get not new. 
-Behead not fast and get not high. 
’ Behead a kind of food and get what we do with it. 


ALICE. ‘Merry WEATHER. 


CHARADE. 

My jirst is a hotel. ; 
My second is a girl's name. 
My third is in the head. 

. My fourth is a close companion. 
My whole is without life. 


ra 


SQUARE WORD. 


~ To drive with the stream. 
A notion. 

- Ananimal. , 
Parts of the head. 


CONUNDRUM I. 


When a boy falls out of the window, what does he 
always fall against ? ; 
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